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nous matter altogether. 
the cows on the coast of Lapland, are main- 
[tained part of the year on dried fish; and 
Catlin, in his work on the American Indians, 
says that there are not less than 250,000 In- 
|dians who live almost exclusively on dried 
, buffalo meat. When they dry this, they cut 
ithe fresh meat into slices, say half an inch 
thick across the grain, soas to have fat and 
= lean in layers, and it is then hung up to the 
PROPAGATING TREES BY PIECES OF sun. ‘This, whea to be eaten, is pounded 
THEIR ROOTS. and sometimes mixed with marrow. This 
Mr. Andrew Saul, of the Highland Nurse-' not only nourishes them, supplying the mus- 
ries, New York, has a communication in the | cular matter for their bodies, but it also keeps 
last Horticulturist on a somewhat new meth-| up the heat of their bodies, since they eat no 
od, or what is to many a new method, of vegetables whatever. 
propagating trees. This is by cutting their) Hence it must be inferred that fibrinous 
roots into pieces and planting them, These | matter, such as meat and the gluten, is capa- 
pieces are cut horizontally into lengths of an ble alone of producing animal heat to a ger- 
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inch, or from four to six inches long, accord- 
ing to the size of the root and kind of plant 
to be propagated, 

The best season to prepare roots, he says, 
is in the spring, for hardy plants, and spring 
and early summer for pot plants—about the 
time when the tree or plant is starting or be- 
ing excited into growth, These pieces he 
recommends to plant out into the open ground 
in rows, the ground being prepared as fol- 
lows:—The soil should be made mellow and 
deep; the roots should be planted so as to 
leave the upper end of the cutting just level 
with the surface of the ground, 

If the root cuttings are planted in rows 
running east and west, they may be shaded 
with advantage, for a few weeks at first, by a 
board set up on the south side of the row. 
This, he observes, will usually ensure the 
growth of all euttings of the hardier trees 
and shrubs. ‘Those not so easily excited into 
growth in the above way, had better be 
planted under frames or hand glasses in the 
open ground, and kept close until they begin 
to grow, when they should have air occasion- 
ally, as the weather may permit, gradually 
increasing it until the light or sash can be 
dispensed with. 

This mode of propagating trees should be 
tried in our section of the country, in order 
to test its utility, and to learn what species of 
trees are most easily reared in this way. It 
will he an excellent mode of multiplying 
some of the rarer fruits and ornamental trees, 
and a person who may have but one tree of a 
valuable variety, instead of setting it out 
“solitary and alone,” and running the risk of 
its dying, may, by cutting up its roots, start a 
dozen or twenty of them at once, and thus 
save time and labor. 

Many of our native fruits can thus, proba- 
bly, be perpetuated in a simple manner, and 
with more certainty as to their being of the 
genuine sort, and avoid the risk of a change 
or modification of the fruit by the influence 
of the stock as is often the case in grafting. 


THOUGHTS UPON THE NATURE OF FOOD, 
AND THE PROCESS OF NOURISHMENT, 


The subject of proper food, or diet—and 
the progress of digestion and nourishment, is 
one of great importance to the farmer, not 
only as a matter intimately connected with his 
own personal welfare, but with his business in 
rearing, feeding and futtingeattle. This sub- 
ject has engaged the attention of Philosophers 
and Physiologists for many centuries, but as 
it is carried on within the system, where the 
hand cannot reach, nor the eye see, we can 
only judge of the action of certain substances 
by the results. This judgment is not always 
correct, because we cannot always know how 
many extra causes, arising from accidents, ill 
health, imprudences in diet or exercise, may 
vary the results, Researches of some of the 
later chemists have thrown some light upon 
this matter, but allowance must be made even 
for them, accurate as they are in the analysis 
of food, and of the different products of the 
body, because of the variations above men- 
tioned and the lack as yet of a perfect knowl- 
ecige of all the laws of assimilation of food to 
the several parts of the body. 

It is now received asa truth that “‘we are 
composed of the same substances which serve 
as our nourishment.” Beecaria, a physiolo- 
gist, who flourished about one hundred years 
ago, brought forward the following proposi- 
tion in regard to the properties of food, which 
is undoubtedly correct, viz: 

“That the muscular part of the animal 
frame is derived from the albuminous constit- 
uent of the food.” At that time he demon- 
strated that wheat flour, one of the most nutri- 
tious of vegetable substances, was composed, 
that is made up, of ingredients wholly unlike 
each other—one is starch the other gluten.— 
If you take a handful of fine flour and hold it 
under a little stream of water, working it by 
the hand, the starch will be worked out, and 
atough stringy glutinous substance be left 
behind. This is the “gluten” of wheat, or 
the albuminous part. Now if you take both 
of these substances—moisten them and expose 
them to a moderate heat, you will find that 
different action will commence in each. The 
starch will at first ferment and yield an acid 
or sour snbstance. The gluten will at once 
show a tendency to putrefaction more like 
an animal substance. This last substance, 
he concluded, formed the muscle of animals, 
and the former the other substances. 

More recently Liebig has divided, or class- 
ified these substances into the “nutritive” 
and the “heat producing.” ‘The gluten be- 
ing nutritive and the other heat producing. 
Thompson, in his work on the food of ani- 
mals, observes that, according to this view, 
“fall food is destined for repairing the waste 
of the body and for the production of animal 
heat. The heat may be produced, by the 
union of the carbon and hydrogen» of the 
food with oxygen, (the latter gaining admis- 
sion to the system by the lungs, stomach and 
skin,) or it may be produced by the conden- 
sation of oxygen during its substitution for 
hydrogen and formation of oxygen products. 
Although the nutritive part of food requires 
® mixture of heat producing matter, yet the 
system of animals may be supported on the 
lumina oes bene bea 

matter alone. We know that. 





tain degree. It must be observed, however, 
‘that this dried meat has portions of fat with 
| it, and that they also often mingle marrow 
| with it, which materials (fat and marrow) 
| contain heat producing principles, as hydro- 
' gen, carbon, &c. 

We will not now give the theory how these 
changes are brought abont in the process of 
digestion, but merely repeat our remark made 
in the beginning, that a proper knowledge of 
these things would be vastly beneficial in 
feeding animals. 

We ought to know the exact amount of 
each material we feed out to our stock, and 
| also how to apportion itto the same animal 
when he is at daily work, or quietly reposing 
in the stall, because we all know that exer- 
cise and rest have a great influence on the 
matter of feeding and fattening animals. 

We will give below a table of the propor- 
tions of fibrinous or nutritive matter in a 
hundred, of certain vegetable matters used 
for food. ‘Thompson observes that the sev- 
eral kinds of flour used as human food, are 
principally albuminous (fibrinous) substan- 
ces—heat producing matter, and water and 
salts &e., if you obtain the nutritive portion 


may be considered as heat producing. 
The following are the results of Thomp- 
son’s experiments: 
Albuminous or nutritive matter per 100 Ibs. 


Bean meal, (Eng. vean) 25.36 hundredths. 


Linseed meal, 23.62 es 
Scotch Oatmeal, 15.61 ss 
Semolina, 12.81 6 
| Canadian (wheat) flour, 11.62 os 
Barley, 11.31 ” 
Maize, (Indian Corn) 10.93 7 
Hay, 9.71 7 
Malt, 8.71 6 
Rice, (East Indies) 8.37 * 
Sago, 3.33 * 
South Sea Arrow root, 8.18 ss 
Potatoes, 2.23 ¢s 
Starch, (wheat) 2.18 ee 


Swedish turnips, (R. Baga) 1.32 ee 

We observed above that dried specimens 
being used, what was not nutritive matter 
might be considered heat producing. In 
specimens as commonly fed out, such as po- 
tatoes for instance, allowance must be made 
for the water they contain. 

Now for the practical use of the above re- 
marks and table. A man who does not labor 
or exercise much, should live on that kind of 
food which is more heat producing than mus- 








| hard will require a somewhat opposite course 
of diet. In the feeding of animals many ob- 
serving farmers have adopted the right prin- 
ciples without knowing the great reasons. 
Some will tell you that Indian corn is better 
for a horse in winter and oats in summer. 
This accords with Thompson’s tables. You 
will there see that the heat producing powers 
of corn are nearly 89 out of a hundred, while 
those of oats are but about 84 in a hundred. 
Many farmers will tell you that they do not 
give corn to their horses because it is too 
heating, more so than oats, which is true. 
They will also tell you that corn will fata 
horse, but oats will make him more frisky. 
This is true; there is more fibrinous or mus- 
cle making matter in oats thanin corn. 


CAUSE OF HAY BEING SMOKY. 

In conversation, the other day, with J. R. 
Abbot, Esq., of this town, he observed that 
the cause why hay was oftentimes smoky, 
was its not being made enough before being 
put into the barn. He formerly dealt con- 
siderably in hay, and bought of various peo- 
ple who brought itto market. Among his 
customers were two neighbors. ‘The hay 
which one brought was always bright and 
clean and weighed well. ‘The hay which the 
other brought looked well, but generally dis- 
appointed them in its weight, not being so 
heavy, bulk for bulk, as the other, and was 
smoky. He asked the first one the cause of 
this—why his hay was always bright—not 
smoky, and heavier than that of his neigh- 
bors? Because, said he, I always give mine 
one day’s sun after they think theirs fit to go 
into the barn. This is the whole secret— 
thorough and faithful making will prevent its 
becoming smoky and cause it to weigh more, 
bulk for bulk, than hay that is put into the 
barn not sufficiently made. It is a fact worth 
remembering. 


Procure coop Seep. Spare no pains in 
obtaining the best seed. I[t is better to pay 
twice the usual price for an extra article, than 
to plant or sow that which is bad. If your 
corn or wheat is obviously degenerating, or 
from any atmospherical contingency, opera- 
ting upon the crop, is but i devel- 
oped, or infected with disease, do not think of 
Using it as seed. Such a course would be to 
- cing inevitable perplexity, and ultimate 

Whenever your wheat or grain of any kind 
becomes unfecund on soils which should en- 
sure a good yield, the only course is to 
exchange ‘it, or substitute a better. This is 
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beasts of prey will live on animal or fibri- | 


(which has been called gluten albumen and | 
fibrin) in dried specimens, the remainder | 


cle making—bread and vegetable substances | 
‘rather than much meat. One who works | 
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Eycrartine. In an article which was! nation’s wealth, and it is no less true of the 


We are told that |some time since published in the Farmer, it | present. ‘There is no danger of glutting tha 


| was stated, substantially, that scions when market for apples. Were the whole State 
|set hastily are sometimes so inclined in the of Maine converted into an orchard, it would 
'stock that the barks eross; and although sci-|"o more than supply the demand of the Eu- 
ons set in this way may dive, yet they will ropean States and other countries where this 
‘never thrive. An iudividual who has had | species of fruit cannot be conveniently raised. 
‘considerable experience in engrafting, re- In conversing with a sailor upon this subject, 
|marks that for several years past he has pur-| he remarked that he had seen many a tine 
posely set all his scions slightly inelined so | ©" the Pacific, coast of South America, where 
\that the bark of the scion may cross that of ‘Aey would give two oranges for one apple 
ithe stock. He finds that they are much more | which we should eonsider not fitto eat. It 
likely to live when set in this manner; and | is but too evident that our farmers labor too 
| the only difficulty he has observed about their hard for the profits they one. *Tis true 
| growing is that they are apt to grow too fast. | vt need an inlund market or a er mode of 
| His attention was first directed to this partic- | latetwal riety, sa on nayipeite onda 
‘ular by noticing some scions which he had | a vrriaesg Ok palamell co qieceaie Ong Maseasloend 


actin e.eneell ctuatt tania teationtonié th time is not far distant, when the enterprise 
; { | . . . 

. few mehes from the | of the people will bring a market, as it were, 
ground, and near his buildings. Soon after 


they were set he saw that the hens had been 
‘scratching about the stock—one scion they 


| to our very doors; and we need or should not 
| go to Boston or any other port for shipping 
'to convey our articles of produce to otber 
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[Original Translation—C | whole with lard enough to form an ointment, 


tieued.} 
MANUAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE. | or dissolve in three pints of brandy. 


| TRANSLATED, FOR THE MAINE FARMER, FROM THE FRENCH | Fever. 

OF M. LEBEAUD, IN Diseased action of the whole body, which 
, . . 

| L’Encyclopedia des Sciences et dew Arte = | produces a hurried and forcible action of the 


oan ‘Bes | heart and blood-vessels.. Fever is not so oft- 

This disease very often attacks horses that en a disease by itself as a symptom of other 
have but imperfectly recovered from the horse | diseases; it is generally considered an effort 
distenyper or ‘strangles—those which have | of mature to relieve itself from some cause of 
been kept in rich pastures, are fleshy and | !fritation, We recognize fever in the horse 
heavy-limbed, and those which are driven on | when upon placing the hand upon the region 
muddy roads, and are not well cleaned. This | of the heart or some large vessel, we perceive 
disease appears first at the pastern-joint, and | ' pulsations increased in force and frequeu- 
\psintul upward upon the leg—there is a |: This is accompanied by more or less 





painful swelling, and a discharge of an acri- | heat. ‘The horse is dull, uneasy, and droop- 

monious and offensive humor, ‘The swelling, | ing—his breath is hot—his eyes are inflamed 
pain and discharge increase—the skin cracks | —he loses his appetite and sleep. 
and ulcerates—the leg is covered with warts! Fever ought to be treated by those reme- 
and seabs, and frequently the horse loses his dies which are calculated to calm the disor- 
hoof. ‘There are two abjects to be aimed at | dered action of the system; [see Inflamma- 
in the treatment of this disease—to remove | tion 5] and hy giving strengthening medicines 
the inflammation from the disensed part, and before the inflammatory symptoms have sub- 


purify the mass of the humor by a course of | sided, we should aggravate the disease instead | 


jhad got entirely out, and the other they had countries: neither should our young men go 
| left in a horizontal position. He supposed | t¢ New Bedford or Nantucket in search of a 
(that the remaining scion would not grow, and | whaling voyage, while our own State is so 
therefore he left itas he found it; but it did | amply provided with the means for all sorts 
|grow nevertheless, as much inclined as it was, | of navigation. There is no question but that 
}and became a thrifty tree. R. this State has ample means of becoming one 


|of the most prosperous and flourishing States 


| To save Scions. We are informed by | in the Union. But I shall be lengthy—I will 
Col. W. Thurston, of Madison, that a neigh- | Respectfully Yours, 


| close. 
C. R. Vauenay. 
Norridgewock, Feb. 5, 1847. 





|bor of his has adopted a new plan for preser- | 
| ving scions for engrafting, which, thus far, bas | 
proved entirely successful, and which our in- | 
| formant thinks is better than any other method | 
| which he has seen recommended, ‘The scions | SPONTANEQUS COMBUSTION. 

'may be cut at any time during the winter,! Mr. Evrror:—lI had a fire kindle in my 
| when convenient; he would then cover them cellar yesterday, in a cask of ashes that were 
| with snow, or bury them in some snow bank, | three or more months old, As all your read- 
lo that they may remain frozen till near the ers may not know thatcolkd eshes will some- 
leieve when they are wanted for use. They times take fire, | will relate the circutustance 
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may thus be preserved uninjured—unchanged ** r. rencad loka’ 
f . | J gshe yas ct » plae 

|—and they will he found in excellent order. hal hogshe ad wa carefully coat ty 

‘one corner of the cellar, where it might be 


No scions have done better | ; 4 
lehan these’ whith fave Béun treated tn ‘this consumed without burning any thing else. 
, When it was filled, I fixed some pieces of 


| manner. , 
rT SR |board around the top and piled the ashes 


KEEPING EGGS. 'above the tub against the stone wall. 


A friend who has had no inconsiderable | #™ination, after the fire broke out, I found a 


|experience in the business, informs us that he | board that laid one edge and one end to the 
ges, | wall and partly over thetub with ashes above 
+ Soh] 


it, to be the seat of the fire. 
ithat laid over the tub was charred to dust 


}in the spring. 


|has tried many methods for preserving e 
|but that the following has proved the most 
‘effectual. ‘Take a cask or box, or any vessel 
that is proportioned in size to the number of 
eggs required to be kept, and cover the bot- 


wi ne veri salt. The eggs . : 
jtom with finely pulverized salt h $8 tom of the tub drier and not so hot. Now 


}are to be set on the small end, es the philosophy of the matter seems to be 
touch each other, and the interstices to be | +;.. the ashes absorbed moisture from the 


‘filled with salt, the whole to be covered with frosty stone wall, which caused a rapid con- 
|a stratum of the same article, and another | densation, and carbonic sufficient to produce 
laying of eggs deposited in the manner of the ignition was evolved. What elements to fire 
\first. In this way the cask may be filled. If|a dwelling! Cold ashes and a frosty stone 
the eggs are deposited on their large ends, the | wall! 

yolk will adhere to the shell, and become pu-| I have now stated what actually did take 
trid. We have tried the above, ona small) place. I will now mention what might have 
scale, and find it to work admirably. A cor- | occurred and doubtless has many times. A 
‘respondent, to whom we some time since |cask of ashes may be placed very snugly un- 


der the cellar stairs. From some cause they 


‘communicated the above method, and in 
| whose statements we place the most implicit | ™®Y become partially Wet, OF In an out build- 
ing exposed to snow or rain, combustion en- 


| faith, in a letter to us, recently received, re- ‘ : 

| marks as follows:—‘I have adopted the plan sues, slowly but certain. The staves of the 

'recommended by you, in keeping eggs, and peeetney adenine aw rt a, 

\find itto answer admirably. I have now sev- 8 pt etn ri mg 
| the flames burst out, and the elevated dwell- 


jeral dozens ess" which were packed one year ing is wreathed in flames, while the wretched 
since, and which are now as sweet as when 


f |family barely escape, half naked and frozen, 
|taken from the nest. W- | and the fire is supposed to be the work of an 


tuh; the ashes above and near the fire were 
quite damp and very hot;—towards the bot- 














~ tPor the Maine Farmer.) incendiary. A. 
CULTIVATION OF FRUIT. Readfield, Jan, 27, 1847, 
| Dr. Houmes:—Dear Sir—I have been| Nore. We recollect reading, in Silliman’s 


Journal, we think it was, some years ago, a 
statement respecting the firing of ashes that 
were some months oll, caused by moisture. 


| satisfied for several years past that we have 
| not devoted sufficient care upon the cultiva- 
tion and raising of Fruit. I was glad to see 
your call for a Convention, in January last,|' It was thought by some to be caused hy the 
for the purpose of improving upon this | evolution of potassium, which is the basis of 
branch of industry and economy, which is, if, potash, and will take fire by coming in con- 
rightly considered, one of the first and most | tact with the air. ‘The fact is an important 
important our State affords, I anticipated | one to be known, in order to induce people 
much pleasure in attending that Convention, | to be exceedingly careful where they put their 
and presenting a specimen of apples from | ashes. [Ep. 

‘my own orchard, and some of my neighbors, | 











‘Teams ano Teamsters at Wasutneron. 
all raised from seedlings. Mr. Joseph Nor-|The correspondent of the Calais Journal 
ton, of this town, has a tree in his orchard | gives the following picture of teams and team- 
worthy of notice. He has named the apples | sters about the city of Washington: 
the ‘‘“Muskmelon Sweets.” Itis neither too! [ was much amused traveling about among 
sweet nor too sour, It hasa flavor of a musk- | the teams to witness the distance they are be- 
melon, but not so strong as to render it un-| hind New England. ‘The yokes on their ox- 
palatable, It isa very rich apple, and suffi-| en merely straight pieces of wood, with the 
ciently mellow and juicy to render it extreme-| ill-shaped bows sticking up ten or twelve 
ly delicious, especially to those who are ac-|inches. Horses with straw and corn-husk 
customed to eating it and like the taste of a | collars and no shoes; oxen with their horns 
muskmelon. It will keep well in the winter. | sawed off close to their heads to prevent their 
it measures from six to nine inches in circum- | hooking. I saw a team consisting of a yoke 
ference, and is of an oblong round, shaped|of stags, an ass, and a mule: the stags 
like the hub of a cart wheel. Though much| were blind of every eye. Upon inquiring 
to my regret, I have not been able to attend | as to the cause, I was told they were very 
your second Convention, in February. unruly, and their owner had their eyes put 
I hope this movement will be successful in| out to prevent their doing mischief!—W hat 
opening the eyes of the people of this State | think ye of that? 
to one of their own best interests; for there| | saw another team of six oxen, the off 
is, probably, no soil or climate better adapted | ones all had horns, while the near ones, 
to the cultivation of good fruit, more espe-| had no horns, or, were what are called here, 
cially apples, than the State of Maine. If “buffaloes.” Ll asked the driver the reason of 
the wheat crop is uncertain, (as it has been | this —— and he a _—s ” a 
for a few years past,) and the potato rot | put the horned ones on near 
proves to be a permanent disease, let the peo-| ould hook him!! In fact they saw off the 
ple turn their attention to the cultivation of | horns to preventtheir doing mischief. The 
apples and the various kinds of fruit best | Cows are chiefly “buffalo” for the same rea- 
adapted to the soil and climate, and there is 80. They remove through fear, what our 
no question but that this State may yet be | 90rthern farmers consider the greatest orna- 
made, not only to furnish her own inhabitants | et to a yoke of cattle. 
with the richest delicacies «and luxuries of| | saw e fellow with two horses and «small 
life, but also to export a sufficient amount to |!oad of shucks or husks. As I was ea, 
meet the necessary’ import Of wheat, corn, | him he inquired “Will you buy?” “What do 
&e., of which we have not, as yet, been suc-|you ask?” said I, ‘One dollar and fifty 


away with the bio i arising from the 
raise ont trepepaenianaet ee ane horses, but horse frames. You 


hard soils, LU ree 
which is already extensive, ranking third in |°" 








On ex- | 


All that part | 


-|and fire rapidly kindling on the edge of the | 


less laborious and severe, while it would do driven his team eight miles! ‘ 





internal treatment. After having prepare: 
the patient by clearing out the bowels with 
lavement, he should be bled, and be given a 
mercurial purgative, No, 16, and this should 
be repeated from time to time during the 
treatment. The diseased legs should be kept 
perfectly clean—the hair should be trimmed 
off, if necessary—they should be washed sev- 
eral times a day, with the lead-water, No. 13; 
with the solution, No 5—or with one of the 
preparations, Nos. 1 and 2; and towards the 
close of the disease we should apply warm 
| spirit or spirit of camphor, in which soap has 
| been dissolved to saturation. ‘The composi- 
| tion, No, 17, can also be rubbed upon the dis- 
; eased parts with advantage. Rowels will be 
| very useful in this disease—and blistering and 
| the cautery may be tried in obstinate cases. 

Internally, we should give bitter infusions, 
antimony, and whatever may be necessary to 





; |Of curing it. 
| 


[ro BE CONTINUED.} 

| CAUSES OF TOOTH-ACHE. 

| We have received from Dr. J. Burdell, an 
eminent and well known dentist in this city, 
jan article in relation to the diesease of the 
teeth, which, as it seems to us, is very sensi- 
ble and well-timed. At any rate, everybody 
is interested in this matter, and the least that 
everybody can do, isto give the Doctor a 
hearing His great experience in dentistry 
entitles his remarks to universal confidence. 
The following is the substance of the article 
to which we allude. 


the swollen condition of the nerve which oc- 
cupies the centre of the tooth, and is caused 
| by the exposure to an unnatural element.— 
| When the decay reaches the nerve, it is ex- 
| posed, and becomes inflamed and swollen; 





| promote digestion and the general health of | and the tooth being a dense hard substance, 


| the animal. 
| No. 16. Aloes, two drams; senna in pow- 
der, an ounce; calomel, a dram; mix and 
| make into pills. 

No. 13. Sugar of lead, two ounces; cam- 
|phorated spirit, four ounces; water, half a 
pint; mix, 

No.5. ‘Take any quantity of spring water 
—putin as much sal ammoniac or common 
| sult as will dissolve. 

No.1. Take gall nuts in coarse powder, 
| aluin, and green vitriol, each two ounces; boil 
| them in a quart of water. 

| No.2. Alum, four ounces; blue vitriol 
j}and white vitriol, each two ounces; Armeni- 
an bole in powder, an ounce; dissolve them 
in a pint of water, 

No. 17. Alum and green vitriol, each eight 
ounces; gall nuts, fuur ounces; corrosive sub- 
| imate, an ounce; reduce them to a fine pow- 
der and mix with two pounds of honey. The 
corrosive sublimate makes this composition 
very poisonous, It may be omitted without 

great injury to the prescription. 

Exostosis. 

A swelling which comes upon the canon 
| bone. Blisterivg will sometimes effect a cure, 
| but the actual cautery is more to be relied on. 
The splint differs from this only in the form 
| it assumes, 





, Farcy. 
A disease of the lymphatic system, caused 


| by the thickening or bad quality of the lymph, 
and which appears under a variety of forms. 
| Sometimes a great number of round and hard 
| tumors appear upon the neck, the shoulders, 

the sides, or the hips—sometimes in the form 

of warts upon the breast or legs—sometirnes 
| upon several part® of the body, in the form of 


tetter—upon the back, the inside of the leg, | 


bog: the gambrel; sometimes it is seated upon 
the glands of the joints, and then becomes 
| very difficult of cure. The farcy is not diffi- 
cult of cure when the warts are scattered 
over the body, constituting what has been 
called the “flying fury;” but it is a very seri- 


ulcerated and studded with inflamed warts; 
and when a green fluid runs from the nostrils, 
it is a very bad symptom; and if it is neglect- 
ed it will degenerate into the glanders or a 
disease of the lungs, probably beyond the 
reach of medicine. Among the known causes 
of furcy, the most common are: a state of 
absolute idleness succeeding immediately to 
very active labor; a very stimulating diet, 
without exercise; or during a state of weak- 
ness from previous disease—green forage, or 
grain, or feed of bad quality—a filthy and 
damp stable—neglect in cleaning and rubbing, 
&e. The treatment of farcy requires great 
care and attention; the horse should be bled, 
put on spare diet, and have a purgative, such 
as No. 16, (see above.) He should be given 
the next and each succeeding day a handful 
of the powder, No. 20, or of No. 21, mixed 
in some warm water or gruel; every few days 
the purgative should be repeated, according 
to the force of the disease and the necessity 
of the case. The warty swellings should be 
rubbed once or twice a day with mercurial 
ointment, and as soon as they appear to con- 
tain matter they should be opened, and treat- 
ed by dress with one of the preparations, No. 
15 or 17, (17 above,) until they are healed, or 
still better they may be cauterized with the 


given inwardly; and the horse should have 
regular exercise. 

If the horse appears to suffer from the mer- 
curial treatment, let him rest from it for a few 
days, during which he should take demul- 
cents, such as flaxseed tea, freely; and lave- 
ments should be given so as to keep the bow- 
els free. The food should be coarse hay and 
beans, fine hay or oats should not be given 
during the continuance of the disease. This 


, 





ous disease when the insides of the legs are | 


hot iron. Antimonial preparations should be 
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and not pliant and elastic like those parts in 
| our bodies which surround other nerves, does 
not expand, and the nerve, although much 
|enlarged by the inflammation, is still confined 
jin its natural cavity, causing that violent 


| beating or throbbing sensation, often so great 
jas to deprive those thus afflicted of all rest, 
|and even the proper exercise of their intel- 
jlectual faculties. 

As the nerves of the teeth communicate 
| with the brain they transmit the inflammation 
| to that delicate organ, thus affecting more or 
jless the reason. If you ever had a tight ring 
jon a swollen finger, you will readily under- 

stand this subject. ‘The ring will not accom- 
| modate itself to the size of the finger, which 
necessarily becomes more and more inflam- 
ed while the ring remains, but as soon as it 
is removed, or the swelling reduced, the pain 
and irritability subside; and so it is with the 
tooth. Should the tooth be split, the nerve 
would then be free from external pressure, 
and the pain would immediately cease, 
There is another cause of pain from the 
|teeth, which proceeds from an inflammation 
of the vascular membrane which surrounds 
ithe roots of the teeth. Vascular is derived 
|from the Latin word vasculum, a vessel. The 
|sockets which contain the roots of the teeth, 
are lined with little blood-vessels, that supply 
the teeth with vitality. These little vessels 
sometimes become affected by being over-stim- 
ulated by excessive drinking and eating, thus 
filling them to such a degree as to cause in- 
| flammation and swelling of the membrane, 
| which pressing between the socket and the 
|tooth, throws it up, and produces the feel- 








'much longer than formerly. 

| Guim-boils, and ulcers at the roots of the 
| teeth, are only a tension of this diseased state 
‘of the membrane. Actual experience proves 
| beyond a doubt that these diseases are the 
results of excess, and the very word boil seems 
| to refer to fever or heat produced by excess. 

| And now, as I have described the cause ot 
‘this pain, I shall go a little farther and define 
the word pain. It means penalty; and as a 
penalty cannot be righteously inflicted with- 
out a violation of law, your own reason must 
decide we have much responsibility in these 
matters. We must all bear the penalty at- 
tatched to transgression. [Youth's Cabinet. 


CUT NAILS. 

Few of the carpenters now in active life, 
know anything of the toil their predecessors 
had with pitch-pine timber and boards, and 
wrought-nails and the old pod auger. The 
nail machine and planing machine and other 
improvements have takeu off a great amount 
of their hard labor, and perhaps some of them 
think that steam is taking more than its share 
of the work. But working of pitech-pine with 
a jack-plane was no sinecure, and when the 
wrought nail was the only one used, it was 
necessary to bore a hole for every one with a bit 
or gimlet. ‘The building which we occupy 
for an office was erected in the last century 
by Shipboy, a famous builder in his day, and 
the timbers are such as are no more to be had. 
You might as well undertake to drive a nail 


into a rock, 
The business of manufacturing wrought 


nails was of considerable importance in its 
day. There were several establishments in 
this city and the descendants of their propri- 
etors are now of the haut ton, to whom the 
interior of a nail-shop in which a part of their 
fortunes was made, would be a great curiosi- 
ty. These nails began to go out of use nearly 
half a.century ago, when the cut nail wae in- 
troduced, greatly economizing labor and ex- 
We leara fromthe Niagara Democrat 

that the Inventor of the cut nail, or rather the 
brad, the adilition of the head being ascribed 
to gnother, died st Batavia on the $ist of Dec. 
s 8s. His name was Bey’. wi 

' Cocnaax, and the Demoerat gives the fouow- 
ing aceountof him. “His invention was pre- 

|viows to the patent law, and he consequently 
derived no pecuniary benefit from that which 








doses. — i yas ' to the gies 
| No. a pee three 0 “Tiver | It is Worthy of remark, that Eli Whitney, the 
of 1 Cathet pura: oe and | of the cotton gin, which, iu pomt of 
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‘tothe world, is ranked next to the 


Tooth-ache, properly so called, arises from 


ing, when closing the jaws, that the tooth is | 
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| there in the wilderness he had lost sight of his 
invention, and lexrned in after years, that it 
had been perfected and a nail factory set up 
jat Rochester, We have heard hin relate an 
janeedote of his visit to it. His curiosity to 
see the operation of his own invention, led him 
| to a close examination of it, and he wasarrest~ 
/ed by one of the workmen who remarked to 
| him that he was ‘stealing the trade.” “No, 
no,” said the old gentleman, ‘bul you Aeve 
stolen mine.” 

‘He claimed to have. coined the first cent 
ever made in America, He introduced the 
first church or public bell into Western New 

' York, in 1804, the same that now hangs in 
| the court house at Batavia. He was not only 
'an excellent bell-founder, but excellent in oth- 
ler branches of mechanism. After he had 
passed his 73d year, we had the pleasure of 
| doing the worthy old man a favor, by carry- 
| ing the model of a new invention to the patent 
| office for him.” 
| We agree with the editor of the Democrat, 
| that the memory of the inventor of cut nails 
deserves a place beside that of Fulton, Whit- 
ney, and his other American contemporaries. 
‘The manufacture of cut nails has become a 
| vast business, giving employment to immense 
| amount of capital, labor and machinery. A 
| visit to the two establishments on the Poesten- 
i kill, below the city of Troy, known as the 
| Trey and Albany Nail Works, will give some 
idea of it, where the machinery 
“Thumps away both night and day, 
And makes 
The cranks and cams, and battering rams, 
Do keep such « pelting, pounding, O, 


That al] the ground is shook around, 
By reason of the jouncing, 0.” 


a noise like thunder, O 


[Mech. Journal. 


RECLAIMING MEADOW LAND. 

Mr. Eprror,—Sir: The latter part of last 
| August, I made an attempt for the first time 
jin my life to reclaim a small piece of bog 
}meadow. The place chosen for that purpose 
| was a low piece of fresh meadow which bore 

scarcely anything but moss and bushes, The 
| first method [ adopted was to ditch, which 
was accomplished; the ditches were dug 2 feet 
deep, and 2 1-2 feet wide, After ditching I 
| dug out all the bushes and threw them into a 
|pile to burn on the surface, I then with a 
| horse carted on gravel (which was obtained 
|from a bill near by) tothe depth of 5 or 6 
|inches and then covered it 2 or 8 inches deep 
| with loam, But the increase of water from 
| the pressure of such a w eight of sand render- 
ed it so wet, I thought my labor fruitless, but 
| not being acquainted with such an undertak- 
ing it then occurred to me that cross ditching 
would be the only way to bring my labors to 
a speedy conclusion, By that means the 
weight of sand might press out the water, tho 
| soil being of a porous nature, Nor was I de- 
‘ceived, for intwo days after digging said 
| ditches, the water had entirely disappeared. 
IT then covered it with rich soil and three ox 
| loads of fine manure, and sowed to herds grass 
land clover about the middle of September; 
| in about ten days it came up thick set, and bids 
| fair for a nice crop, JuvENts, 


The first step to be taken to convert bogs 
| into English mowing is to drain thoroughly. 
| If ditches are dug within four rods of each 
| other, three feet deep and three feet wide, the 

muck thrown out will do much to cover and 
| make the surface level, ‘Two orthree inch- 
| es of gravel are better than a thick covering. 
| When the surface is very uneven, it should 
‘be smoothed before the highland earth is 
carted on. { Massachusetts Ploughman. 
| THE IRON MOUNTAIN. 
| Hunt’s Merchant’s Mag. for Jan. contains 
| an account of the Iron Mountain in Missou- 
ri, from Dr. Lewis Feuchtwanger. Near the 
[ron Mountain is another mass of solid iron 
called the Pilot Knob, of still larger dimen- 
sions. ‘lhe writer of the letter thinks that 
in these two is contained iron enough to last 
the whole world for a hundred years. We 
quote a part of his account: 

“The material in the Pilot Knob has never 
been used for casting purposes, but, some few 
years ago, edge-tools were manufactured and 
forged from the crude ore. The quantity of 
pig iron produced at present is about ten tons 
per day, performed by four discharges in 
twenty-four houre, but the present furnace 
having given way, it must be replaced by a 
more substantial and larger one, which is es- 
timated to produce twenty tons per day. The 
distance from the lron Mountain to the land- 
ing on the Mississippi river, is 40 miles, and 
it costs but one-quarter of a cent per pound 
for transportation. I met twelve wagons 
loaded with pig metal, each having four thou- 
sand pounds, and performing the trip in four 
days, at an expense of ten dollars each, 

The Iron Mountain proper is about a mile 
and a half long, and about one mile broad or 
rather more than a section of land; while the 
Pilot Knob is twice as high as the lron Moun- 
tain, but has aot as much surface. Here you 
travel upon nothing but iron Jumps as far as 
the eye can reach; there you see the whole 
top of the mountain forming one sheet of 
iron, Here they have penetrated butten feet 
into the ground—the surface iron being all, 
too, large lumps—while at the Pilot Knob, 
they have penetrated, on the summit aud at 
‘the base, at least two hundred and fifty feet. 

The iron ore found bere is of the richest 
| kind; it yields at least €0 per cent. of pig 
metal, and Isaw but very few slugs lying 
about the furnace. At St. Louis, they pre- 
fer the pig iron from the Iron Mountain to 
that of Tennessee. The company intend ma- 
king, in a short time, twenty tons per day, or 
7,500 tons per annum. It would ah) arg 
to export the ore to other States for ng, 
where fuel is more abundant. The supply of 














: oon 1s oxide of iron, but not a mageetic 


oxide, as some former writers have called it.” 





